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Reserve products is the name given to substances which plants make
and store in their fruits and seeds to supply food for the embryo plants
of the next generation. These substances include oils and fats, many of
them used in commerce: linseed oil, rape oil, cotton seed oil. Numerous
flavouring substances are taken from seeds and fruits: vanilla from the
seed pods of an orchid, which in the wild state grows on trees in tropical
forests, but which is now cultivated; black pepper from red berries,
which turn black when dried and can then be used as peppercorns or
ground to powder; allspice or pimento, made by drying and grinding
the unripe fruits of a tree allied to the myrtle; nutmeg, the seed of a
tree cultivated in the East and West Indies; mace from the covering of
the nutmeg seed; and mustard from the ground seed of the mustard
plant.
FLOWERS   WHICH   ARE   EATEN
The seeds of sunflowers are used by American Indians in making
bread. They also furnish food for poultry and cattle, and the oil they
contain is valuable for soap and oilcake. Rose leaves boiled in sugar
and made into a preserve are enjoyed in Turkey. Dried rosebuds, violets
and jasmine are candied by Chinese cooks, who use a species of lily as
a vegetable and for seasoning.
Blossoms of the butter tree, prepared in various ways, are eaten by
some of the hill tribes of India. The flowers of the banana are appreciated
in Japan as a preserve. Oil is extracted from peppermint leaves and
used in the manufacture of sweets and medicines. Surrey, England,
once had extensive farms entirely devoted to the cultivation of this plant.
BITTERSWEET   POTATO   FAMILY
One very important family includes some of the deadliest of poisonous
plants, yet it is the source of valuable medicinal products and also of
wholesome and nutritious food. This is the potato family. Other
members are tomato, tobacco, henbane and various nightshades.
The woody nightshade or bittersweet, which scrambles about the
hedgerows, has clusters of purple flowers with projecting yellow centres,
followed by tempting scarlet berries that are very poisonous. Its relative,
the deadly nightshade or belladonna, has purple, bell-shaped flowers
and shining black berries, sweet to the taste but extremely poisonous.
Even more poison is concentrated in the roots, and it is from them that
atropine is extracted for the preparation of eye drops. Belladonna is
used for dilating the pupils in certain eye treatments and also for plasters
for external application. It is a useful drug in the right hands, but, like
all poisons, must be used with caution. Henbane is also of medicinal
importance as an opiate, but all parts of the plant are poisonous and
accidents sometimes happen through its root being mistaken for a
parsnip. It has a cream-coloured flower, heavily veined with purple,
and large, hairy leaves. Its disagreeable odour should keep most people
from touching it.